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New Wine in Old Bottles? 
Can the Christian doctrine concerning the nature and destiny of man be expressed in terms con- 
sistent with modern science? Cam “religious liberals” be properly considered to stand within the 
Christian tradition? 


Religion in Life, one of the most instructive contem- 
porary religious journals, features in its current issue 
(Winter 1950-1951) an article entitled, “Neo-Orthodoxy 
Goes to Kindergarten.” The author is Edith Hunter, who 
is exceptionally well informed concerning the modern 


religious education movement in Protestantism. The oc- .~ 
casion of the article—to which are appended commen- © 


taries by three well-known Protestant scholars—is the 
recent attempt by certain communions to give their re- 
ligious education curricula an undergirding of neo-ortho- 
dox theology; that is, traditional Christian doctrine con- 
cerning the nature and destiny of man, as modified by. 
the findings of scientific study and historical criticism. 
The purpose of the article is to show that the religious 
educators concerned are trying to eat their cake and have 
it too, to combine two mutually exclusive philosophies— 
one naturalistic and the other centering in revelation. 
Mrs. Hunter selects the kindergarten level for inspection, 
and the New Curriculum of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. as the focus of criticism—noting that certain 
other denominations seem to be following that lead. She 
writes : 

“An examination of the children’s reading books and 
of Growing, the magazine for the parents and teachers of 
kindergarten children, reveals that neo-orthodoxy is there, 
but in conjunction with an unexpected partner, the most 
recent findings in the field of child psychology and the 
science of human development. One brochure on the New 
Curriculum specifically states the importance of using 
these findings, but explicitly repudiates ‘the humanistic 
premises’ from which the scientists start. It rejects their 
naturalistic premises and ‘dogmatic conclusions’ about the 
child for the traditional Christian theological premises, 
including the orthodox interpretation of man as sinner. 
Having carefully declared the premises of the scientists 
anathema, the editor feels free, indeed obligated, to use 
their findings.” 

Mrs. Hunter thinks that such an alliance is bound to 
result in confusion, since our “intellectual premises,” 
whether made explicit or not, are “the mental ground 
that we stand on as we experience life and try to make 
sense out of it.” The scientific revolution has been pre- 
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cisely a “revolution in premises.” The increasingly per- 
suasive scientific vision has “brought about a weakening 
in the hold of the Christian world view.” Science regards 
mafl as a part of nature and therefore as the legitimate 
object of study and analysis by scientific methods. 

For example, the child of two and a half years mani- 


fests a “negativism” that brings him into opposition to 


his,parents. The modern educator calls this a normal and, 
indeed, indispensable stage in his growth. The neo-ortho- 


dox theologian is assumed to find in it a manifestation of 


sin. Moréover, the former believes that the very act of 
labelling the tendency toward negativism as “wilfulness,” 
“temper,” “stubbornness,” or “sin” opens the door to an 


abnormal, unhealthy development. The latter finds these 
troublesome manifestations in the young child “normal,” 


but in the sense of a true-to-type expression of “original 
sin.” Mrs. Hunter asks: “Is the very strong urge to 
self-assertion and ‘bossiness’ in the four- and five-year- 
old, observed by the scientists and most parents, normal 
and healthy, as defined by the scientist, or normal and 
sinful, as defined by the theologian ?” 

As is well known, educational psychologists make much 
of the injurious effects of a sense of guilt; some of them 
consider its removal a primary condition of healthy- 
mindedness. Mrs. Hunter sees a direct conflict here be- 
tween the educators and the orthodox theologians who 
stress the need for repentance: “Rather than playing 
down guilt feelings, is it not essential to the Christian 
drama of salvation that even in the four-year-old, and 
especially in the four-year-old, strong guilt feelings should 
be encouraged? Are not such feelings the only adequate 
psychological groundwork for the acute awareness of a 
need for repentance which is the summum bonum of this 
point of view? Is there not a direct ratio, rather than an 
inverse one, between guilt feelings and a feeling of the 
need to repent ?” 

In short, the modern educator’s approach is based on 
a “developmental” philosophy, which seeks to bring into 
one perspective the facts of human growth. “For a re- 
ligious naturalist,” Mrs. Hunter says, “such data present 
no problem, since God is known in and through nature, 
through every difficult choice that is well made, through 
every experience that brings personal growth and widened 
perspectives. The religious life of the little child can be 


| 
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cultivated and deepened by increased sensitivity to these 
important experiences that take place in the here and now 
in which he lives. The religious-education curriculum of 
the Unitarian Church frankly follows this approach, and 
in their materials for three-to-six-year-olds, religion is 
taught through these media. Jesus is not presented at all.” 
But, she insists, it is quite different with the neo-orthodox 
group, for a curriculum “based on neo-orthodox first prin- 
ciples can make no such peace with these developmental 
facts. The theological fact that God entered history 
uniquely, once for all, in Jesus, this fact makes the 
primary demand on these Christian educators. They have 
tried not to disregard the scientific facts, but have sought 
to discover how to best introduce a figure of the long ago 
and far away, the historic Jesus, to these here-and-now- 
bound kindergarten children. They want Jesus to be a 
real person to these children, and his life to be meaning- 
ful and important to them. Would not the educational 
psychologists be forced to say, nonetheless, in the light of 
their facts, ‘Wait until the child is older, since that alone 
is meaningful, important and real, which is a part of his 
everyday experience?” 

The conflict, she believes, is beyond resolution by any 
sophisticated “dialectic.” “On the level of action it is im- 
possible to handle a four-year-old as both a sinner and 
not a sinner.” 


Comments 


Responding to an invitation to comment, Professor 
Edgar S. Brightman of Boston University, whose books 
on philosophy of religion have been very influential, 
frankly rejects the neo-orthodox position as here outlined. 
So far, he supports Mrs. Hunter’s argument. Neo-ortho- 
doxy, he thinks, exalts God as Judge to the extent of 
obscuring him as Father. “It is unfortunate,” he says, 
“that anything hereditary has ever been called sin, whether 
by Paul or Barth.” 

Professor Joseph Haroutunian of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, who wrote some of the curriculum ma- 
terial which drew Mrs. Hunter’s fire, commences his 
reply with the pregnant words, “Must we choose?” In a 
rejoinder that is a model of reasonableness and good 
humor, he recognizes the validity of Mrs. Hunter’s posi- 
tive emphasis. “I for one do not think my children are 
‘bad’ every time they ‘try my soul.’ They are negative 
especially when they are tired, or hungry, or sick. Besides, 
I realize that much of their negativism, which seems to 
be a rather mild way of putting it, is their way of learn- 
ing to act as persons. I am willing to admit that I myself 
am sometimes provoked at them because I also feel tired, 
or hungry, or at odds with the world. I wish it were 
clear to me that I too were undergoing a healthy and 
necessary process of growth. This would make it much 
easier to accept my own negativism.” Then follow some 
multum-in-parvo sentences: “The fact is that we are am- 
biguous creatures. . . . We feel guilty as readily as we 
feel foolish. .. . A man who does not feel guilty when 
he has violated a fellow man is not an innocent child 
of nature. He is a monster. . . . I rather agree that Chris- 
tianity is too much for my children. But it seems to be 
too much also for some who are presumably grown up. 
Perhaps a four-year-old should not be considered as one 
who sins. But it does not follow that the same is true 
of the fourteen-year-old, or of the forty-year-old. ‘The 
principle of continuity’ should not make us blind to the 
differences between a child and a mature person. .. . It 


is extremely easy for the neo-orthodox who are trying to 
be scientific to be only confused. I hope they will take 
Mrs. Hunter’s strictures to heart. It is no joke to com- 
bine science and faith. But for a Christian it is no solu- 
tion of the difficulty to sacrifice the one for the other.” 

Finally, Professor Lewis J. Sherrill of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary agrees that “certain philosophies of life 
are so profoundly different that no compromise between 
them can be satisfactory, and in any amalgamation which 
is attempted the seams will show. Neo-orthodoxy and natu- 
ralism can be taken as examples of two such extremes.” 
Naturalism, leaning heavily on scientific method, “feels 
very awkward” when confronting a problem for an under- 
standing of which a knowledge of facts seems inadequate. 
Neo-orthodoxy, relying mainly on revelation, seems 
equally awkward in its use of scientific method. He thinks 
it “incumbent on the neo-orthodox to correct the under- 
standing of revelation, as far as human nature is con- 
cerned, by scientific method and its findings in the same 
realm.” On the other hand, he thinks naturalism may be 
regarded as “equally vulnerable” in constructing a phi- 
losophy which it confuses with scientific method, and is 
too complacent about that philosophy in the face of the 
present state of the world. 


“Are Unitarians Christians?” 


This caption is one of the chapter headings in a book- 
let by Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles.? Its publication marked 
the 125th anniversary of the founding of the American 
Unitarian Association. It comprises a series of radio 
addresses and is called a “defense of free men who deviate 
from orthodoxies.” It seems fitting to summarize it here 
by way of answer to questions that continually arise con- 
cerning the relation of Unitarianism in this country to 
the main body of American Protestantism. Its appeal 
is to the “liberal who has left much in the church behind,” 
and who feels that “science and a modern world make 
religion out of date.” 

Unitarians are characterized as “freethinkers in re- 
ligion.” They believe in “the building of a good life here.” 
Most of them are agnostic about “another world.” Some 
think it “possible”; others reject the idea as “unreason- 
able.” 

Why call Unitarianism a religion? Because it has “a 
broad and solid base rooted in the past” and has been for 
centuries a church-founding movement. Religion, it is 
argued, is not to be defined by reference to the “super- 
natural”; rather, it has often been “men’s search for ma- 
turity, dignity, freedom, love, a friendly community, a 
sense of joy in being at home in this glorious universe. 
It may be more for some people but it starts with binding 
us together as brothers.” 

Unitarians see man as “inherently good and adequate.” 
Men can be “incredibly cruel and stupid” but the remedy 
is not to be found in “a doctrine of craven surrender to a 
jealous deity, but in finding more light, more knowledge, 
more opportunity to practice equality.” 

Do Unitarians believe in God? Most of them do. 
“However, there are many who reject the belief—and 
they are in as good standing in our churches as those who 
hold to the concept.” The definitive principle is ethical. 
“Tf you see in the mighty movements of this universe the 
emergence of spirit and ally yourself with it for good, for 


2 Unitarianism Today. American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
Mass., 1950. 
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truth, then you are laying hold of what Unitarians mean 
by religion. . . . Some of my Unitarian friends do not 
say ‘God’ but they speak of ‘that in the universe which 
ultimately concerns man,’ or they speak of ‘that in which 
we ultimately place our confidence,’ or they speak of ‘that 
which is in the world which man cannot tamper with or 
manipulate,’ or ‘that which defies man’s whim.’ Some 
call it Nature. Some call it the laws of God... . The only 
person, so far as I am concerned, who can be called an 
atheist is one who denies that there is any reality that 
sustains meaning and goodness in the human venture.” 

Jesus is revered “as a great teacher and prophet.” The 
author subscribes to Emerson’s words: “The history of 
Christ is the best document of the power of character 
which we have.” 

Man is conceived as actually neither good nor evil, 
but “a creature of great potentials.” Unitarians agree in 
declaring “ ‘man is not conceived in sin, born in evil, or- 
dained to perdition.’ Here we break completely with the 
teachings of Paul, Augustine, Calvin, Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan Edwards and all others” who have held a “dis- 
mal view of human nature.” The doctrine of the Fall of 
Adam is a “mischievous piece of mythology.” 


With respect to religious education, a Unitarian seeks 
a substitute for “the creed, the legend, the remote miracle, 
the distant God in the sky.” He “teaches religion through 
stories, conversations, trips to the park, the tensions of 
family conflict when they arise, through church and school 
experiences.” Unitarians do not send missionaries to 
“convert the heathen” because they believe that “the en- 
tire enterprise of missions rests on a false principle.” 

Well, then, are Unitarians Christians? Historically, it 
never occurred to them to think of themselves otherwise. 
True, many Unitarians “never had any connection with 
the Christian tradition” and in general Unitarians are 
“increasingly hesitant to call themselves Christians in 
general conversation and writing today because they feel 
that this terminology is open to grave misunderstanding.” 
The author defines the word Christian according to 
“majority opinion” as meaning acceptance of “the doc- 
trine of the exclusive ‘saviorship’ of Jesus for a life to 
come.” Hence in the opinion of the majority of the 
Christian churches “Unitarians are not Christians.” This 
Dr. Fritchman considers an asset. “There are many 
devout and sincere people in Unitarian churches today 
who consider the word ‘Christian’ a liability. ... The Uni- 
tarians today include freethinkers, humanists, naturalists, 
believers in the scientific method, who see no gain at all 
in maintaining the term ‘Christian’ as an over-all descrip- 
tion of our church. I agree with them. ... No, Unitarians 
are not Christians in the present usage of the term.” 

It should be noted at this point that without reconciling 
it in any way with what had just been said the author 
introduces eulogistically a stanza of Theodore Parker's 
hymn: 

“O Thou great friend to all the sons of men, 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 

And call thy brethren forth from want and woe.” 


Unitarians put great trust in “the light of reason.” 
“Our moral code today rests on no metaphysical Absolute, 
on no theological revelation. Man creates the system of 
values he wants and needs. Freud, Huxley, and John 
Dewey, among others, have taught us the hard truth that 
we create our own values here on earth without heavenly 
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intervention.” The ultimate ideal is a “brotherhood with- 
out borders.” “Here is the test: not the lip service to 
faith in Christ, nor belief in God, nor recitation of the 
creed, but the action of a heart moved by compassion, 
impelled by good will toward rich and poor, educated and 
illiterate, native and foreigner.” It follows that people 
should “spend less time weaving highly dubious dogmas 
about life elsewhere and face life more maturely here.” 
The Unitarian has no concern with “disembodied spirits,” 
but he “meets the question of immortality not with a 
negation, but with a great affirmation which shakes the 
rafters of the universe.” 

The final section contains a quotation from Robert G. 
Ingersoll: “My creed is to love justice. .. .” Ingersoll 
is called “an early advocate of progressive religion.” 

It would seem that Dr. Fritchman has both set forth 
the positive elements in the faith of Unitarians and made 
clear the reasons why they stand apart from the main 
body of Protestant Christians. 


The Roman Church and Capitalism 


Attention has been frequently drawn to official Cath- 
olic pronouncements, including some by Pope Pius XII, 
that are critical of the capitalist economy. One of the 
editors of the Catholic weekly, America, Father Benjamin 
L. Masse, undertook in its issue of December 2, 1950, to 
clarify the confusion that seems to have resulted from ut- 
terances of this kind. 

Father Masse cites the Pope’s rejection of every social 
order that denies or nullifies the “natural right to prop- 
erty, whether over consumer goods or the means of pro- 
duction.” The quotation is from a radio address by Pius 
XII, September 1, 1944. In the same address he went on 
to say: 

Accordingly, where, for instance, “capitalism” is 
based on such false concepts and arrogates to itself an 
unlimited right over property, without any subordina- 
tion to the common good, the Church has condemned 
it as contrary to the natural law. 


Again, Father Masse notes, the Pope in an allocution 
to a group of Catholic women on October 21, 1945, re- 
ferred to a “regime dominated by capitalism” and asked: 

We do not need to describe to you now the economic 
and social resu'ts that issue from it. You know its 
characteristic signs, and you yourselves are bearing its 
burden: excessive concentration of populations in cities, 
the constant all-absorbing increase of big businesses, 
the difficult and precarious state of other, especially the 
small, producers employing craftsmen, and even more 
of agriculture, and the disturbing increase of unem- 
ployment. 


Finally, in an exhortation to the clergy on September 
25, 1950, the Pope was reported to have said: 

Some show themselves no less timid and uncertain 
in the face of that economic system which is known as 
capitalism and of which the Church has not failed to 
denounce the grave consequences. 


Father Masse sees compelling reasons for not seeking 
to derive the Catholic teaching with respect to capitalism 
from these utterances taken in isolation from those of 
Leo XIII and Pius XI, “two great social reformers” of 
the Roman Church. He notes that they rarely used the 
word capitalism. In the celebrated encyclical Rerum No- 
varum, on “The Condition of Labor’ (1891), Leo XIII 
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did not use the word at all. Father Masse refers to that 
document as normative and summarizes thus its economic 
doctrine : 

“What Leo condemned in his famous encyclical of 
1891 as incompatible with the natural law, he called ‘eco- 
nomic individualism’ or ‘economic liberalism’—terms which 
can be precisely defined, and which have the added merit 
of historical justification. It is a matter of record that 
by the latter part of the eighteenth century, as one aspect 
of the developing liberal movement, a new economic 
theory took shape in Europe; that this theory constituted 
a break with the past, and that, by reason of its over- 
eniphasis on the freedom of the individual as opposed to 
social control by economic groups and by the state, it was 
widely and properly described as ‘economic liberalism,’ 
‘economic individualism,’ and ‘laissez faire.’ ” 

Concerning the September 1, 1944, address Father 
Masse says: ‘His Holiness plainly implies that there are 
different kinds of capitalistic systems, and that where 
capitalism is not based on a false concept of property the 
Church does not condemn it. This false concept he care- 
fully spells out. It is one that regards the right to private 
property as unlimited and absolute, with no recognition 
of its social aspects, or of the necessity of subordinating 
its exercise to the common good, But that is precisely 
the concept of private property characteristic of economic 
liberalism. It is obvious, therefore, that the Pope is con- 
demning capitalism as contrary to the natural law only 
to the extent that capitalism is identical with economic 
liberalism.” 

As for the “Exhortation” of last September he makes 
a most interesting disclosure. He sets over against the 
four lines quoted from it above the following literal trans- 
lation of the Latin text: 


Others show themselves no less timid and uncertain 
in the face of that economic system which derives its 
name from the excessive amassing of private wealth, 
the serious effects of which the Church has never ceased 
to denounce. 


llow was the disparity to be accounted for? “On being 
asked,”” Father Masse writes, “by the N.C.W.C. News 
Service for the exact meaning of the Latin phrase, ‘that 
economic system which derives its name from the exces- 
sive amassing of private wealth.’ Msgr. Antonio Becci, 
secretary of the Vatican Secretariate for Briefs to Princes, 
replied: ‘Excessive or exaggerated capitalism.’ Note that 
he did not say simply: ‘Capitalism.’ But in the context 
of papal social teaching ‘excessive or exaggerated capital- 
ism’ can only mean that kind of capitalism which ignores 
or denies the social obligations of ownership; or, to ex- 
press the idea affirmatively, that capitalism which exag- 
gerates the individualistic aspect of property and is, as a 
consequence, properly known as economic liberalism.” 

After enumerating wholesome changes that have been 
brought about in the American economic system, Father 
Masse concludes: 

“In the face of the great changes which have taken 
place in this country over the past fifteen years, it is im- 
possible and completely unrealistic to characterize our 
system of private enterprise as economic liberalism. It 
is unfortunately true, of course, that a great many busi- 
nessmen still talk the stale language of economic liberal- 
ism, but it is also true that a growing number of them, 
especially by their emphasis on the social responsibility 
of industry and their willingness to deal with trade unions, 


talk a language that is not too distant from the spirit of 
papal social teaching. 

“That is not the same thing as saying that the Church 
has baptized the American economic system. It most as- 
suredly has not. In his address of September 1, 1944 the 
Holy Father said that the Church ‘does not intend to de- 
fend absolutely and simply the present state of affairs as 
if she saw in it the expression of God’s will. ...’ It 
would be well for some Catholics to remember that, 
especially those Catholics who have tangible reasons to be 
satisfied with the status quo. It is just as necessary for 
them to accept the need for reforms in our system as it is 
for others to avoid throwing the baby out with the bath.” 


It is not difficult to find a resemblance between the 
Pope’s words quoted in the last paragraph and the pro- 
nouncement of the Amsterdam Conference in 1948 which 
occasioned so much discussion. 


The Need for a Treaty with Japan 


A peace treaty with Japan is “long overdue,” writes 
Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Minister of Japan, in Foreign 
Affairs, New York, for January, 1951. “A preponderant 
majority” of the Japanese would prefer a treaty “with 
as many nations as possible to no treaty at all.” 

The problem of Allied security, so far as Japan is con- 
cerned, “has been practically solved through the thorough 
demilitarization of Japan, mental as well as physical.” 
There is, he insists, “no menace from Japan.” But the 
Japanese are worried about “the menace to Japan” when 
the American occupation troops are removed. 


“Communism in Japan has been effectively contained.” 
“The cruelty and crudity of communist methods” have 
alienated many Japanese sympathizers. But the economic 
situation is grave. Japan lost 36 per cent of her national 
wealth in the Pacific War. Industrial production and for- 
eign trade have been stimulated by American aid. But 
“Japan must feed a population of 80,000,000, which grows 
at the rate of 1,500,000 a year; and Japan’s domestic food 
supply, falling short of the demand by 19 per cent, neces- 
sitates a disproportionately large outlay for the import of 
foodstuffs.” In 1949 the total figure for foreign trade, 
though almost equal to that of 1938 in dollars was “actu- 
ally less than one-half the prewar volume.” The huge 
excess of imports over exports was covered by the United 
States aid fund. If Japan is to achieve “‘a stable and 
self-supporting national economy” the export trade must 
be tripled or quadrupled. Mr. Yoshida believes there will 
be great opportunities for developing Japanese trade with 
the rest of East Asia, if there is a peace treaty guarantee- 
ing “an equitable and equal treatment in international 
commerce, the rights of travel and residence, and full 
freedom of trade and shipping in this and other quarters 
of the globe.” 


There is also ‘a spiritual need for a peace treaty.” In 
spite of the “untold benefits” to Japan from the “munifi- 
cence of the American government,” “a military occupa- 
tion is prejudicial to the fostering of initiative and enter- 
prise, the sense of responsibility, the spirit of self-reliance 
and independence, pride and patriotism.” 


The Japanese people are “ready and anxious” to join 
the United Nations to “do our full share and make sac- 
rifices, if necessary, in any arrangement for international 
cooperation under United Nations auspices to ensure the 
security of the Pacific as well as of Japan.” 
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